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International Courts of Arbitration. By Thomas Balch. 49 pp. Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 

This small work of Mr. Balch presents a well-considered outline of the 
subject of arbitration. The author realizes the tremendous obstacles in the 
way of permanent courts, and does not pretend to extend his theory beyond 
a legitimate limit. The subject is treated in a partial way, and the book does 
not contain the vagaries and visionary hopes that are too often indulged in by 
writers on arbitration. In the light of passing events, it would seem that part 
of tbe predictions made by the author in 1874 would some day become a 
reality. 

A Compendium of Insanity. By John B. Chapin, M.D., LL.D., Physician- 
in-Chief Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia. W. B. Saunders, 1898. 

This book is of value legally and medically. It is brief, concise, to the 
point, and free from unnecessary detail. The important features of its subject 
are well emphasized in a systematic way. A few selected photographs illus- 
trating various types of insanity add to its interest. The classification of 
insanity is simple and sufficient. Definitions are nicely chosen. Descriptions 
of disease are so interspersed with histories of individual cases as to make 
comprehensible what could easily be to the average reader obscure. The 
chapters on Dementia and General Paresis are noteworthy 

State Trials. Edited by Charles Edward Lloyd, Cloth, 260 pp. Callaghan 
& Co., Chicago, 1899. 

This is a most interesting account of the legal proceedings in the famous 
cases of Mary, Queen of Scots, Sir Walter Raleigh and Captain William Kidd, 
condensed and copied from the "State Trials" of Francis Hargrave, 
Esq., London, 1776, and of T. B. Howell, Esq., P.R.S., F.S.A., London, 
1816, with explanatory notes. The editor appears to have made a very 
judicious use of his materials, and the lawyer or student will find the book 
every whit as readable and fascinating as the names of the parties concerned 
in the three trials would indicate. The high-handed way in which " justice " 
was doled out in the time of Elizabeth and the Stuarts is herein strikingly 
illustrated, as well as the utter lack of judicial temper on the part of both 
" bench " and prosecutor. The whole book reads more like romance than his- 
tory. 

Yale. Her Campus, Class-Rooms and Athletics. By Walter Camp and L. S. 
Welch. 

The appearance of this, the latest publication relating to Yale life, is a 
very important event in the literary history of the University. Books there 
have been about Yale in plenty, and some of them very good books, too, as far 
as they went, but it is not too much to say that, taking it all in all, it is the 
best book on Yale that has yet been written. It is complete, authentic and up 
to date. Best of all, it is written by men who are upon the ground and who 
know it thoroughly. They write as college men and not like the mere exploit- 
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ers of the sensational and spectacular side-shows of campus life, who have 
done so much in recent years to create a misunderstanding of what Yale really 
is. Mr. Welch, the editor of the Alumni Weekly, has had rare opportunities 
to study and understand the various features and developments of the college 
and the University, treated under the title "The Yale Campus," and Mr. Camp 
is the acknowledged authority on Yale athletics, so that the chapters on 
the various sports at Yale have received careful and competent attention. The 
book divides itself into three parts; first, the *' Campus," showing how Yale 
lives; second, the " Class-Rooms," showing how Yale works; third, " Athlet- 
ics," showing how Yale plays. The chapters on the various departments of the 
University are written by men well qualified to speak for their respective 
schools. The article on the Law School will be particularly interesting to the 
readers of the Journal. The writer has expressed, in a most admirable way, 
the spirit and methods which characterize this school. It is free from boast- 
ing, and yet shows very clearly the many advantages which the Yale Law 
School possesses. The familiar faces of the professors who have given of their 
time and strength to make the school what it is to-day, appear in most excel- 
lent half-tones, and the whole article is one of which the writer and the Law 
School may be proud. 

Among the most valuable features of the book are the complete collection 
of athletic records of past years, and the dictionary of college customs and 
incidents, living and obsolete. This last feature is a distinct novelty, and can- 
not but be of great interest to the Yale of to-day as showing what has been 
the Yale of the past. 

The article on debating, written by Mr. Clark, of the Law School, is a 
most timely history of that important and newly developed branch of college 
activity, and the "Condensed History of Debating at Yale" furnishes a long 
needed list of the subjects, speakers and results of all the intercollegiate con- 
tests. 

Parts of the book rise from being mere transcripts of fact to a really lit- 
erary treatment of picturesque themes. Perhaps the best of these literary 
chapters is that on " The Dean." The author thereof says it was very easy 
to write. It certainly has the grace and feeling that can come only when the 
writer is full of his subject. It is charmingly done, and we venture to predict 
that this chapter will live for all time and be a classic in Yale literature. Space 
will not permit of notice of other features. The book is full of good things, 
and should be read by every Yale man. It will be read by many who are not 
Yale men simply as an interesting history of an interesting feature of American 
life. In only a few places does the author descend from his role of historian 
and keen observer to take up the cudgels of argument and wax didactic. 
This is one of the best things about the book. It is sane and moderate, and 
sees things as they are. Faults are not obscured, but faced fairly and squarely. 
The issues are met and not avoided. The general purpose in writing, "the 
point of view taken is well expressed in a sentence in ttie introduction: "Ex- 
cept in athletics, where the history is complete, the body of this book is a story 
of modern Yale, a history of our own times. The past is drawn on only as it 
seemed necessary to set forth the present." We can only regret that the 
election of Professor Hadley to the Presidency of the University comes too 
late to be chronicled in its pages. It is an event noteworthy enough to merit 
some space in any history of modern Yale. Even as it appears, this history of 
our own times becomes out of date a whole presidency. But the events of 
that presidency it will be the province of some other hand to record. Enough 
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that so much has been done for the days of "the younger D wight" and done 
so well. From Mr. Elder's graceful and yet earnest introduction to the last 
page of athletic records the book is a credit to its authors and to Yale. It will 
be welcomed by Yale men everywhere, whether of the college or the profes- 
sional schools, whether students in New Haven, or graduates in China, because 
it is a part of Yale compressed into ink and paper, because it tells Yale's story 
and tells it well. 



